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In  general,  a plan  may  be  thought  of  as  a scheme  for  making,  arranging 
or  otherwise  accomplishing  a set  of  objectives.  Stated  in  a slightly 
different  fashion,  a plan  may  be  likened  to  a roadmap  in  that  it  serves  as 
an  aid  in  passing  from  one  point  to  another. 

The  subject  of  this  article  is  a specific  type  of  such  a plan;  i.e., 
the  system  safety  program  plan  (SSPP). 

The  SSPP  is  prepared  by  the  contractor  and  when  approved  by  the.  pro- 
curing activity  and  incorporated  into  the  contract  becomes  the  basis’  for 
contractual  compliance.  Basically,  the  plan  should: 

1.  Describe  an  integrated  effort  within  the  total  project. 

2.  Identify  all  activities  specified  by  the  procuring  activity 
and  show  how  the  safety  program  will  provide  input  or  preclude  duplication 
of  effort. 


3.  Provide  specific  information  to  show  how  the  contractor  will 
meet  qualitative  and/or  quantitative  safety  requirements  during  the  life 
cycle. 

When  prepared  in  response  to  a request  for  proposal  (RFP) , the  safety 
plan  should  serve  as  a thorough  cross-index  to  the  safety  management  and 
engineering  contained  within  the  contractor’s  total  proposal.  Therefore, 
it  must  clearly  reflect  the  safety  features  of  the  response  and  pinpoint 
their  location. 

Basic  guidelines  with  respect  to  the  SSPP  may  be  found  in  MIL-STD-882. 
In  the  Military  Standard,  emphasis  is  placed  on  the  fact  that  the  procur- 
ing activity  must  specify  acceptable  safety  program  requirements  to  the 
contractor  and  that  the  Standard  applies  "...to  the  extent  specified  in 
the  contract  statement  of  work  and  approved  SSPP."  Stated  in  a slightly 
different  fashion,  a "blanket"  application  of  MIL-STD-882  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  produce  a working  system  safety  program. 

General  format  and  instructions  for  preparation  for  the  plan  may  be 
found  in  DoD  TD-3  (Department  of  Defense  Authorized  Data  List--Index  of 
Data  Item  Descriptions),  DI-H-1320A  (System  Safety  Program  Plan). 

The  procuring  activity  must  review  this  data  item  description  to 
determine  the  applicability  of  the  preparation  instructions  (block  "10"  of 
the  data  item  description--DD  Form  1664).  Only  those  instructions  neces- 
sary to  satisfy  the  customer's  requirements  need  be  included  on  the  data 
item  form  attached  to  the  DD  Form  1423  (Contract  Data  Requirements  List-- 
CDRL) . This  may  be  accomplished  by  deleting  the  instructions  that  are  not 
applicable  directly  on  the  form,  by  abstracting  and  reproducing  on  a new 
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data  item  form  only  those  instructions  that  are  applicable  or  by  designat- 
ing the  applicable  portions  or  options  in  block  ”16''  (Remarks)  of  the  CDRL. 

A proposed  outline  for  a system  safety  program  plan  is  contained  in 
Appendix  A of  MIL-STD-882. 

Although  the  safety  requirements  will  vary  from  system  to  system  de- 
pending on  the  amount  of  research,  development,  test  and  engineering,  and 
the  intended  use  of  the  contract  end  item,  the  following  comments  will 
attempt  to  give  a general  indication  of  the  phasing  of  SSPP's  during  the 
development  of  a system  when  the  formal  life  cycle  process  is  applied. 

Preparation  of  the  SSPP  is  necessary  early  in  the  life  cycle  of  a 
system. 

A "preliminary”  system  safety  program  plan  (PSSPP)  should  be  sub- 
mitted when  the  prospective  contractor  replies  to  the  RFP  during  phase  A 
of  contract  definition. 

The  PSSPP  should  describe  how  the  contractor  plans  to  conduct  his 
system  safety  program  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  RFP.  As  a minimum, 
it  should  contain: 

1.  A firm  proposal  on  the  contractor's  effort  and  activities 
during  phase  B of  contract  definition. 

2.  A planning  purpose  proposal  for  evaluating  the  contractor's 
program  for  engineering  development. 

A "firm”  system  safety  program  plan  is  submitted  during  phase  B of 
contract  definition.  This  plan  will  update  the  PSSPP  with  a detailed 
description  of  activities,  reviews,  safety  studies,  analyses  and  tests  to 
be  accomplished  during  engineering  development.  It  should  also  include 
the  projected  activities  anticipated  during  the  production  and  operational 
phases . 

The  SSPP  will,  of  course,  have  to  be  updated  throughout  the  program 
to  remain  current  with  system  development. 

To  conclude,  it  should  be  noted  that  the  system  safety  program  plan 
which  is  prepared  as  a part  of  the  proposal  effort  specifies  techniques 
and  methodologies  that  the  contractor  intends  to  employ  to  insure  that  the 
customer  safety  requirements  specified  in  the  RFP  are  accomplished.  The 
SSPP  is  the  focal  point  for  planning  and  covers  such  points  as  safety  pro- 
gram tasks,  cost  and  schedule  data,  organizational  responsibilities,  and 
interfaces.  The  safety  plan  requires  the  approval  of  both  contractor  and 
customer.  After  it  has  been  approved,  management  (both  customer  and  con- 
tractor) uses  the  plan  to  monitor  safety  progress  throughout  the  program. 

Finally,  since  dollars  will  be  spent  on  what  is  between  the  covers  of 
the  plan,  its  language  should  be  clearly  stated  so  that  it  can  be  under- 
stood by  both  sys tem/pro ject  and  safety  personnel.  In  other  words,  define 
the  requirements  of  the  system  safety  program  at  a "level  below  the 
language  of  the  contract.” 
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R.  E.  Powell,  Safety  Engineer 
Mason  & Hanger  - Silas  Mason  Co.,  Inc. 
Cornhusker  Army  Ammunition  Plant 
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During  each  of  the  past  four  years  of  operation.  Mason  & Hanger  - 
Silas  Mason  Co.,  Inc.,  operating  contractor  at  Cornhusker  Army  Ammunition 
Plant,  has  consistently  paid  less  than  25  per  cent  of  the  standard  premium 
according  to  the  National  Defense  Projects  Rating  Plan  for  Workmen's  Com- 
pensation and  liability  insurance.  This  has  resulted  in  a total  savings 
of  over  3 million  dollars  for  that  time  period. 

Moreover,  the  percentage  of  earned  premium  compared  with  the  standard 
premium  shows  a decreasing  trend  during  that  four-year  period.  This  would 
indicate  that  while  per  capita  costs  continue  to  rise,  the  total  number  of 
accidents  and  their  severity  have  decreased.  These  circumstances  have 
resulted  in  refunds  of  premiums  paid  each  year  for  a total  amount  of 
$1,370,256  for  the  four  years. 
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MASON  & HANGER  - SILAS  MASON  CD..  INC. 
CMNHUSKER  ARMY  AMMUNITION  PLANT 


This  cash  refund,  however, 
represents  only  one-third  of  the 
actual  savings  in  insurance 
premiums  alone  which  have  been 
realized  through  our  aggressive, 
well-organized  accident  preven- 
tion program.  Not  taken  into 
consideration  are  the  savings 
resulting  from  less  property 
damage,  less  down  time  and 
other  cost  factors  (see  photo) 
related  to  accidents. 


Far  more  important  than  the  money  involved  is  the  satisfaction  gained 
from  the  realization  that  these  monetary  savings  alone  represent  an  untold 
number  of  people  who  did  not  suffer  the  anguish  and  misery  so  often 
associated  with  industrial  accidents.  This  is  exemplary  of  the  results 
attainable  from  a sound  accident  prevention  program. 
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Joseph  J.  Cody,  Safety  Training  Instructor 
Olin  Corporation 
Energy  Systems  Division 
Badger  Army  Ammunition  Plant 

Safety  Pros  have  a real  problem:  "How  do  we  get  the  safety  idea  to 

the  worker?"  It's  a very  simple  question  but  the  answer  is  quite  complex. 
Why?  Because  the  American  worker  is  a very  special  breed.  From  the 
beginning  of  our  nation,  as  a people,  we  have  always  been  willing  to  take 
chances.  The  gambling  instinct  is  strong  in  all  of  us.  Whether  we  are 
"matching  coins"  for  a cup  of  coffee,  betting  on  the  races,  or  joining  in 
on  a football  pool,  seldom  is  there  a problem  of  getting  "takers."  No 
matter  how  often  we  lose  there  is  always  the  next  time.  Taking  a chance 
somehow  always  appears  to  be  the  "reasonable"  thing  to  do  and  besides, 
no  one  wants  to  be  considered  a coward  when  it  comes  to  facing  a challenge. 
Even  in  matters  of  life  and  death  we,  as  a people,  firmly  profess  our 
faith  that  "It  can't  happen  to  me."  Whatever  the  odds,  whatever  the  story 
told  by  statistics,  that's  Poor  Joe's  lookout,  not  mine. 

Small  wonder  that  this  is  the  prevailing  attitude  of  the  American 
worker.  Practically  all  of  our  heroes  are  daredevils.  We  marvel  at  the 
feats  of  our  astronauts  and  live  with  them  through  their  perilous  journey 
to  the  moon.  Race  drivers  fire  our  imaginations  and  the  adrenalin  flows 
as  we  vicariously  participate  in  the  thrills  of  the  sky  diver  or  the 
perils  of  the  mountain  climber.  The  very  idea  of  exposure  to  danger 
enthralls  us.  In  our  mind's  eye  we  attempt  to  put  ourselves  in  our  hero's 
place  and  experience  the  thrills,  the  excitement,  the  acclaim  that  sur- 
rounds the  adventure.  Truly,  we  are  "but  children  of  a larger  growth." 

This  should  not  amaze  us  for  we  are  so  conditioned  almost  from  in- 
fancy. Games,  toys  and  stories  concentrate  on  the  spirit  of  meeting 
obstacles  and  conquering  them.  History  is  replete  with  accounts  of 
heroes  battling  the  forces  of  nature  and  the  wilderness,  carving  out  areas, 
and  building  this  great  nation.  What  child  doesn't  know  of  the  exploits 
of  Daniel  Boone  or  Buffalo  Bill  and  of  wars  waged  between  the  cowboy  and 
the  Indian  in  years  gone  by?  Television  has  re-created  the  heroes  of  the 
"long  drive"  and  the  establishment  of  law  and  order  on  the  frontier. 

Heroes  are  born  of  facing  death  and  taking  extreme  risks.  Their  daily 
fare  is  sacrifice,  hardship  and  battling  against  almost  superhuman  odds. 
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The  spirit  of  meeting  challenges  and  winning  is  our  heritage.  The 
teen-ager  is  no  exception.  Sure,  we  try  to  teach  them  how  to  drive  safely 
and  attempt  to  train  them  in  safe  practices . But  the  auto  manufacturers 
know  better.  They  appeal  to  their  spirit  of  adventure  and  daredeviltry . 
High-powered  cars  modeled  after  the  pattern  of  racers  make  any  normal 
teen-ager  a pushover  in  the  sales  market.  Drag  racing,  high  speed  and 
chance  taking  are  the  challenges  as  attested  to  by  our  highway  accident 
rate  and  insurance  statistics.  As  one  teen  described  it,  "He  challenged 
me  and  I couldn't  let  him  put  me  down.  We  dragged  it  down  the  highway  at 
over  120  miles  an  hour."  And  keep  in  mind  this  isn't  just  the  "smart" 
thing  but  the  "IN"  thing. 

Somewhere  along  the  line  we  have  failed  in  a very  important  area-- 
safety.  We  have  completely  overlooked  demonstrating  that  our  heroes  were 
not  foolhardy  nincompoops  who  rushed  blindly  into  dangerous  situations 
and  managed  to  come  out  on  top.  They  were  men  who  did  everything  in  their 
power  to  minimize  the  hazard.  First  they  ask  themselves,  "Is  it  worth  the 
risk?"  Mentally,  they  weigh  the  advantages  to  be  gained  against  the  risk 
to  be  taken.  Only  a fool  would  jeopardize  his  life  and  limb  for  insignif- 
icant gain.  Next,  he  weighs  the  odds  for  success--for  what  man  wants 
failure?  And  then  he  proceeds  to  take  whatever  steps  may  be  necessary  to 
prepare  himself  and  what  he  needs  to  depend  on,  not  only  for  the  recog- 
nized hazards,  but  for  every  possible  occurrence  imaginable.  Years  of  ex- 
perience and  training  and  months  of  planning  and  study  prepare  our  space 
men  for  the  assigned  task.  Others,  meanwhile,  build  and  test  every 
component  that  makes  up  the  space  craft.  Back-up  systems  are  installed. 
Safety  is  paramount  every  step  of  the  way.  Nothing  is  left  to  chance. 

And  so  it  must  be  with  us  in  our  ordinary  day-to-day  living.  Perhaps 
our  risks  are  not  as  numerous  nor  as  great,  but  often  they  can  mean  a 
life  of  pain  and  suffering  or  even  death.  We  must  continually  ask  our- 
selves, "Is  it  worth  the  risk?"  What  is  to  be  gained  by  taking  a short- 
cut instead  of  following  the  proven  safe  method?  What  steps  must  I take 
to  keep  myself  as  safe  as  possible?  To  do  this  requires  a sense  of 
responsibility  to  ourselves,  our  families  and  our  employer. 

But  how  do  we  get  our  workers  to  do  this  and  overcome  the  childish 
romance  of  hero  worship?  It  is  agreed  that  the  answer  lies  in  motivation-- 
a subject  much  discussed  but  little  understood  or  practiced.  Much  study 
has  been  devoted  to  psychological  backgrounds  and  definitions.  Such 
erudite  discussions  tend  to  befog  the  ordinary  layman,  preventing  under- 
standing as  well  as  deterring  the  application  of  this  useful  tool. 

Actually  it  is  not  difficult  for  all  that  is  needed  is  to  ask  ourselves, 
"What  do  we  want  out  of  life?" 

Every  man  wants  to  be  liked  as  a person--not  for  what  he  has  or  the 
position  he  holds  but  for  what  he  is.  Along  with  being  liked  is  the 
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feeling  of  equality,  a feeling  so  basic  to  the  American  dream  that  it  is 
commonplace  to  hear,  "I'm  just  as  good  as  he  is!"  Not  only  do  we  want  to 
be  liked  but  we  want  others  to  approve  and  accept  us  as  we  are--that  is 
our  thoughts,  words,  actions  and  manners.  We  want  this  approval  from 
everyone  with  whom  we  come  in  contact,  whether  they  be  supervisors,  fellow 
workers,  neighbors  or  associates.  All  of  which  adds  up  to  a feeling  of 
personal  well-being  also  known  as  self-esteem  or  self-regard. 

But  no  one  can  have  high  regard  for  himself  if  he  has  reason  to 
believe  that  the  job  he  is  doing  is  of  little  or  no  importance.  Besides, 
everyone  wants  to  feel  that  he  personally  is  contributing  to  the  overall 
process.  Without  this  feeling  his  job  is  just  that--a  drudge  in  which  he 
can  have  little  interest  and,  in  the  performance  of  which,  he  can  get 
little  or  no  satisfaction.  Closely  allied  to  a sense  of  achievement  is 
recognition  on  the  part  of  others  for  a job  well  done.  A fellow  worker 
can  tell  a man  what  a good  job  he's  doing  but  it's  not  quite  the  same  as 
when  a foreman  or  supervisor  says  so.  And  even  though  a man  knows  he's 
doing  an  excellent  job,  he  still  needs  to  know  that  his  boss  knows  and 
appreciates  it. 

Another  area  so  frequently  overlooked  or  ignored  is  called  the  need- 
to-know.  Certainly  the  worker  has  to  know  exactly  what  is  expected  of 
him--his  duties,  his  responsibilities  and  the  rules  governing  his  conduct 
and  actions  in  his  place  of  work.  This  phase  of  knowing  is  usually  well 
cared  for.  Beyond  this,  communications  tend  to  break  down.  We  fail  to 
realize  that  every  individual  needs  to  know  what  is  going  on,  especially 
if  it  may  affect  him  or  his  job.  He  also  must  be  told  the  "why"  of 
things--why  he  must  perform  in  a certain  manner;  why  he  must  use  special 
tools  and  equipment;  why  rules  govern  his  behavior  and  so  on.  Knowledge 
brings  understanding  and  compliance.  Lack  of  it  breeds  indifference,  lack 
of  interest,  lack  of  initiative  and  frequent  absence. 

Everyone  needs  a sense  of  security  which  entails  not  just  that  his  job 
will  be  there  tomorrow,  but  which  embodies  the  conviction  of  achievement 
and  recognition,  the  sense  of  belonging,  of  participation,  and  of  social 
approval  as  well  as  knowledge  of  his  job  and  the  possibility  of  future 
promotion.  Why  should  anyone  stay  with  a job  that  holds  little  or  no 
promise  for  the  future? 

We  can  use  all  of  this  information  in  motivating  our  individual 
workers  to  work  well  and  safely.  All  that  is  necessary  is  to  use  it 
judiciously  and  sincerely.  If  we  apply  these  principles  to  ourselves  we 
will  understand  our  workers  and  their  problems.  It  is  also  a truism  that 
anyone  who  desires  affection,  belonging,  knowledge,  participation,  and 
recognition  must  be  ready  to  give  it  to  others. 
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Along  with  motivating  the  individual,  we  need  to  concern  ourselves 
with  group  motivation  in  matters  of  safety.  We  all  understand  the  impor- 
tance of  teamwork  in  production  output,  so  why  not  put  it  to  work  for 
safety.  Teach  them  to  be  their  "brother's  keeper."  Get  across  the  idea 
that  whatever  affects  a member  affects  the  whole  team.  Appeal  to  their 
selfish  interests  for,  by  protecting  a fellow  worker  from  injury  or  harm, 
they  are  also  protecting  themselves.  No  one  in  his  right  mind  could 
possibly  resent  being  protected  from  getting  hurt. 

Let's  make  use  of  every  tool  available  to  promote  safety.  Appeal  to 
their  pride  and  their  self-esteem.  Give  recognition  for  safe  work  and  a 
sense  of  belonging  to  the  safety  team.  Keep  the  door  open  for  contribu- 
tions of  ideas  about  safety  and  accident  prevention.  And  above  all,  keep 
them  informed  about  everything  pertaining  to  the  safety  of  their  persons, 
their  jobs  and  their  plant. 


REFERENCE  PUBLICATIONS 


AR  55-55,  Ch  1 
28  Dec  71 


Transportation  and  Travel  - Transportation  of  Radio 
active  and  Fissile  Materials  Other  than  Weapons 


AR  385-12 
18  Jan  72 


Safety  - Fire  Report 


AR  385-30 
18  Nov  71 


Safety  - Safety  Color  Code  Markings  and  Signs 


AR  385-41,  Ch  2 
7 Feb  72 


Safety  - U.  S.  Army  Accident  Codebook 


AR  385-61 
20  Dec  71 


Safety  - Safety  Program  for  Chemical  Agents  and 
Associated  Weapons  Systems 


DA  Cir  55-65 
9 Dec  71 


Transportation  and  Travel  - Chemical  Transportation 
Emergency  Center 


AMCR  750-14 
15  Nov  71 


Maintenance  of  Supplies  and  Equipment  - Preparation 
of  Standing  Operating  Procedures  (SOP's)  for 
Ammunition  Operations 


AMCR  385-31 
4 Oct  71 


Safety  - Safety  Regulations  for  Chemical  Agents  H, 
HD  and  HT 


They're  on  the  sidewalks,  playgrounds,  streets,  yards  and  beaches. 
They're  everywhere ...  school  is  out.  For  them,  summertime  is  fun  time  and 
being  out  of  doors  is  of  the  essence.  Running,  jumping,  climbing,  cycling 
and  swimming  are  only  a few  of  the  physical  activities  performed  by  these 
never-ending  bundles  of  energy  otherwise  known  as  children. 

There  are  two  related  groups  of  people  who  must  show  concern  for  the 
safety  of  children  this  summer.  Most  of  us  belong  to  both  of  these  groups 
First,  we,  as  parents,  are  responsible  for  the  safety  of  our  own  children. 
Second,  we,  as  adults,  must  be  keenly  aware  of  all  children  at  play  and 
insure  that  we,  personally,  are  not  the  cause  of  a youngster's  injury. 

Now  let's  take  a closer  look  at  the  first  group,  the  parents.  What 
can  we  do  to  provide  a safer  environment  in  which  our  children  play?  If 
parents  would  assume  more  managerial  responsibility,  the  business  of 
child's  play  might  become  a far  safer  activity.  Here  are  a few  thoughts 
parents  should  keep  in  mind  as  summer  approaches : 

1.  Give  your  children  continuous  education  and  guidance  in  safe 
attitudes  and  habits. 

2.  Make  a survey  of  your  house  and  yard  and  remove  or  properly 
store  the  hazards;  i.e.,  gardening  tools,  medicine,  insecticides. 

3.  Inspect  outdoor  play  equipment  to  insure  it  is  in  good  work- 
ing order. 

4.  Know  your  neighborhood.  Where  and  what  are  the  unsafe  loca- 
tions and  conditions? 

5.  Declare  certain  locations  "off  limits"  and  back  it  up  firmly 
Examples  of  such  locations  are  as  follows: 

- Streets. 

- Abandoned  mines  and  open  pits. 

- Construction  sites. 

- Railroad  property. 

- Dumps  and  junkyards . 

- Ditches  and  excavations . 
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As  members  of  the  second  group,  we  must  also  do  our  part  in  protecting 
all  children  at  play.  The  following  are  only  a few  examples  of  what  we 
must  do: 


1.  Make  our  own  property  safe  for  other  children, 

2.  If  your  children  have  friends  visiting,  you  must  assume 
responsibility  for  their  safety  as  well  as  for  that  of  your  own  children. 

3.  If  you  see  children  playing  in  dangerous  areas  mentioned 
earlier,  take  the  time  to  stop  and  inform  them  of  the  dangers. 

4.  Be  extra  cautious  while  backing  from  driveways  and  while  driv- 
ing. 


It  is  up  to  all  of  us  then  to  exercise  due  caution  and  be  constantly 
alert  for*  children  at  play.  Protecting  these  young  previous  lives  is  our 
individual  responsibility. 


Asfflfiillll.? 


A recent  incident  at  Lake  City  Army  Ammunition  Plant  has  gained 
membership  for  Mr.  Henry  Smith  to  the  Wise  Owl  Club.  Workers  who  escape 
serious  eye  injuries  through  the  wearing  of  safety  glasses  are  qualified 
to  join  this  exclusive  organization. 


Smith,  a machinist,  is  shown, 
left,  holding  the  piece  of  metal 
which  flew  from  a cylindrical 
grinding  machine,  striking  the  left 
lens  of  his  safety  glasses.  The 
force  of  the  blow  hurt  his  nose,  but 
there  were  no  breaks  or  skin  cuts. 
The  safety  glasses  withstood  the 
impact  so  well  that  they  were  only 
knicked . 
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With  the  sweltering  heat  of  summer  nearing,  men,  women  and  children 
everywhere  will  rush  to  the  beaches,  lakes  and  pools  of  their  choice  to 
"cool  off  and  relax.  This  annual  migration,  however,  will  bring  personal 
tragedy  to  the  countless  survivors  of  drowning  victims. 

Even  those  who  avoid  entering  the  water  are  vulnerable  to  drowning  in 
that  approximately  62  per  cent  (4,500)  of  the  7,300  drownings  during  1970 
were  considered  as  ''non-swimming''  fatalities;  i.e.,  victims  who  fell  into 
the  water  from  docks,  bridges,  shores,  boats,  etc.  The  National  Safety 
Council  indicates  that  drowning  was  the  fourth  leading  cause  of  fatal  ac- 
cidents during  1970. 

If  you  are  going  to  work,  play  or  be  around  water,  you  should  learn 
how  to  swim.  There  are  numerous  programs,  such  as  the  YMCA  and  American 
Red  Cross,  that  offer  swimming  lessons. 

Learning  to  swim,  however,  is  not  enough.  Many  experienced  swimmers 
drown  every  year  because  one  or  more  of  the  following  water  safety  precau- 
tions are  ignored : 

1.  Always  use  the  buddy  system.  Mever  swim  alone. 

2.  When  hot  and  tired,  rest  and  cool  off  before  going  in  the  water. 

3.  Wait  at  least  an  hour  after  eating  before  swimming. 

4.  When  bad  weather  approaches,  get  out  of  the  water. 

5.  Be  aware  of  the  water  depth  and  swim  in  safe,  designated 
swimming  areas. 

6.  Air  mattresses,  beach  toys  and  makeshift  boats  can  lead  to 

troub le . 

7.  When  in  boats,  on  docks  or 
around  any  area  where  you  can  fall  into 
the  water,  always  have  life  saving  equip- 
ment readily  available. 
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During  the  summer  months,  a complex  network  of  highways  provides 
access  to  thousands  of  travellers  going  to  and  from  beaches , parks , 
mountain  resorts  and  other  locations  of  interest.  This  perennial  increase 
in  vehicular  exposure  corresponds  with  the  higher  frequency  of  traffic  ac- 
cidents and  fatalities,  nationwide,  from  June  through  August. 

Contrary  to  this  tragic  trend,  summer  driving  should  be  and  can  be  a 
safe  driving  season.  But  in  order  to  create  and  maintain  a safer  driving 
environment,  each  individual  driver  and  car  owner  must  assume  certain 
responsibilities . 

Briefly  stated,  both  driver  and  vehicle  must  function  in  top-notch 
condition. 

Getting  the  driver  into  the  mainstream  of  traffic  safety,  however,  is 
by  no  means  an  easy  task.  Here,  we're  talking  about  attitudes  and  habits 
with  modification  and/or  reinforcement  of  the  same.  This  is  the  founda- 
tion from  which  the  driver's  way  of,  or  method  or  technique  of  driving  is 
derived.  Hopefully,  many  drivers  will  condition  themselves  to  exercise 
the  following  during  vacation  driving: 

1.  Be  aware,  be  alert,  drive  defensively  in  an  overall  sense. 

2.  A water-laden  gas  tank  reduces  engine  eff iciency . . .an 
alcohol/drug  controlled  "think  tank"  lessens  reflex  and  judgment  capa- 
bilities . 

3.  Take  periodic  rest  breaks.  A fatigued  driver  can  be  a lethal 

weapon. 

4.  Minimum  compliance  with  traffic  control  devices  and  warnings 
is  not  enough.  Drive  according  to  prevailing  conditions  of  weather, 
visibility,  road  surface  and  congestion. 

5.  Speeding,  tailgating,  unnecessary  lane  changing,  etc.  Are 
they  worth  the  risk? 

6.  Professional  auto  racing  drivers  will  be  the  first  to  tell 
you  that  lap  belts  and  shoulder  harnesses  save  lives.  Wear  them.' 

The  vehicle  itself  should  be  "summerized"  before  the  trip  is  begun. 
Mechanical  failures  en  route  might  not  always  cause  accidents,  but  can  lead 
to  frustrating  moments  on  a highway’s  shoulder  or  in  a garage.  A wise 
motorist  is  one  who  has  checked  his  auto's  tires,  brakes,  radiator,  lights, 
wipers  and  other  components  and  has  had  necessary  adjustments  and/or  re- 
placements performed  prior  to  "hitting  the  highway." 

Let’s  turn  the  motor  vehicle  accident  statistics  around  this  summer. 
"ZERO  IN"  on  summer  driving. 


^ (ML 

Slips,  trips  and  falls  continue  to  spell  havoc  with  installation  ac- 
cident prevention  efforts  throughout  AMC . Approximately  21  per  cent  of 
the  disabling  injuries  recorded  during  the  first  six  months  of  FY  1972 
for  AMC  were  attributed  to  falls.  This  percentage  is  comparable  to  that 
of  nationwide  accident  experience  as  reported  by  the  National  Safety 
Council . 

Falls  seem  to  occur  without  regard  to  age,  sex  or  occupation.  One 
moment  of  inattention  or  the  slightest  assumption  of  unsafe  position  and 
"BOOM,"  one  has  fallen.  Let's  take  a look  at  a dozen  typical  falls 
extracted  from  recent  AMC  accident  records. 

1.  A worker  entered  a restroom,  the  floor  of  which  was  yet  wet 
from  mopping.  He  slipped  and  fractured  his  left  wrist. 

2.  In  dismounting  from  his  truck,  a security  guard  slipped  on 
ice  and  suffered  a wrenched  back. 

3.  While  making  repairs  to  a damaged  hutment,  a maintenance  em- 
ployee fell  from  a lift  truck  platform  and  broke  a rib. 

4.  A utility  man  was  trying  to  rescue  a deer  from  ice  entrap- 
ment at  a lake  on  an  installation.  The  worker  slipped  on  the  ice  at  the 
shoreline  and  suffered  a severe  puncture  wound  of  his  left  hand. 

5.  An  electrician  inadvertently  stepped  on  the  edge  of  a trench 
where  conduit  was  to  be  buried.  The  dirt  gave  way  and  the  employee 
twisted  his  right  knee. 

6.  Approaching  her  office,  a worker  slipped  in  a wet  hallway  and 
fractured  her  pelvis.  The  moisture  on  the  floor  was  the  result  of  snow 
being  tracked  into  the  building. 

7.  A pipefitter  stood  on  a six-foot  stepladder  while  removing  a 
section  of  water  line  with  a pipe  wrench.  When  the  threaded  connection 
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loosened,  the  worker  lost  his  balance  and  fell  from  the  ladder.  He  suf- 
fered fractures  of  the  left  foot. 

8.  A materials  handler  suffered  a contusion  (coccygeal  area) 
when  he  slipped  on  a snow-covered  loading  dock  during  the  performance  of 
his  duties. 

9.  Slipping  on  a wet  roof,  a carpenter  jumped  to  regain  his 
balance  but,  nevertheless,  fractured  his  right  leg. 

10.  Descending  a stairway,  a female  employee  missed  the  bottom 
step,  fell  and  sprained  an  ankle. 

11.  While  unloading  materials  from  a low-boy  trailer,  a worker 
slipped  on  a snow-covered  surface  and  fractured  his  right  leg. 

12.  An  Army  civilian  employee  was  cleaning  elevated  laboratory 
equipment.  He  stepped  onto  a highly  polished  metal  table  and  lost  his 
footing  on  a paper  towel.  The  ensuing  fall  resulted  in  a bruised  hip  and 
a sprained  wrist. 

Do  any  of  these  accidents  strike  a remindful  note?  Are  slips,  trips 
and  falls  accounting  for  a large  portion  of  your  minor  and  disabling  in- 
jury experience?  For  many  installations  and  activities,  the  answers  to 
these  questions  are  "Yes."  Let's  ZERO  IN  on  falls.  No  one  wants  to  be  a 
"fall  guy." 


PON'T  so  fOK  'Wo  IM  A ZOW 

An  18-year-old  enlisted  man  was  driving  a government  vehicle  off- 
post,  during  the  course  of  official  duty.  Traveling  east  on  a two-lane 
highway,  the  driver  approached  a wrecker  parked  perpendicular  to  and  ap- 
proximately three  feet  into  the  eastbound  lane.  Steering  around  the 
wrecker,  the  EM  was  suddenly  confronted  with  a privately-owned  vehicle 
which  was  entering  the  roadway  from  the  far  side  of  the  wrecker.  The 
angular  collision  resulted  in  approximately  $1,250.00  damage  to  both 
vehicles.  There  were  no  injuries. 

Analysis  of  the  accident  indicated  that  the  military  driver  failed  to 
exercise  defensive  driving  techniques  when  approaching  an  obstruction  to 
his  vision.  He  was  scheduled  for  retesting,  both  on  the  road  and  in 
physical  evaluation. 
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Seven  days  later,  the  enlisted  man  again  was  driving  an  Army  vehicle 
off-post  on  official  business.  Attempting  to  pass  a car  traveling  60  mph, 
he  hit  a wet  spot  on  the  road  and  lost  control  of  his  vehicle.  The  Army 
sedan  left  the  road,  went  over  an  embankment  and  struck  a tree.  Damage  to 
the  vehicle  totaled  $1,080.00.  The  driver  was  not  injured. 

The  enlisted  man's  government  drivers  permit  was  revoked  after  the 
second  accident. 


mm 

A warehouse  employee  was  attempting  to  open  a wooden  box  measuring 
approximately  64"  X 25"  X 24".  Although  he  had  been  issued  a nail  puller 
and  instructed  to  use  it  by  his  supervisor,  the  worker  tried  to  pry  the 
lid  loose  with  the  claws  of  a hammer. 

In  order  to  provide  greater  leverage,  the  worker  drove  the  claws 
further  under  the  lid  by  striking  the  hammer  with  another  hammer.  Strik- 
ing the  tempered  surfaces  of  the  hammers  caused  a metal  fragment  bo  propel 
from  one  of  them  into  the  inside  corner  of  the  worker's  left  eye.  Surgery 
was  required  to  remove  the  imbedded  sliver. 

Conflicting  versions  of  the  accident  created  uncertainty  as  to  whether 
the  worker  was  wearing  safety  glasses  at  the  time  of  the  injury.  Permanent 
eye  damage  was  not  anticipated. 

Analysis  of  the  facts  pinpointed  the  worker's  improper  use  of  tools 
as  being  the  direct  cause  of  the  accident.  To  prevent  recurrence  of 
similar  accidents,  the  installation  emphasized  the  use  of  protective 
equipment  and  proper  tools  to  all  employees  at  weekly  safety  meetings. 


Woop  ooir^TE^ 

A carpenter  was  tapering  a wooden  wedge  which  had  been  precut  on  a 
band  saw.  Measuring  approximately  2"  X 4"  X 24",  the  stock  was  tapered 
from  1 5/8"  to  0. 

The  wedge  was  passed  over  a jointer  in  order  to  smooth  the  bottom 
which  had  been  formed  by  the  band  saw.  At  a point  approximately  six 
inches  from  the  small  end,  the  wedge  split  and  the  exposed  jointer  blades 
sliced  the  heel  of  the  carpenter's  right  hand. 


Investigation  of  this  accident  revealed  that  the  worker  failed  to 
foresee  the  potential  of  the  stock  being  split  on  the  small  end.  Unaware 
of  this  hazard,  he  placed  his  hand  in  a vulnerable  position.  It  was  noted 
on  the  accident  report  that  a push  stick  could  not  be  used  because  the 
shape  of  the  stock  provided  no  support  for  pushing. 

All  carpenters  were  reminded  that  their  hands  should  never  be  located 
over  the  blades  of  any  woodworking  machinery.  This  precaution  was  em- 
phasized during  safety  meetings  and  discussions. 


Three  workers  were  estimating  the  cost  to  install  additional  elec- 
trical service  for  a laboratory  building.  In  doing  so,  one  of  the 
workers,  an  electrician,  opened  a large  electrical  panel  box  to  determine 
if  there  was  ample  space  for  an  additional  circuit  breaker.  To  make  this 
determination,  he  had  to  remove  the  inspection  plate  located  in  the  middle 
of  the  panel  box.  The  grounding  buss  plate  located  at  the  bottom  of  the 
panel  was  also  removed. 

A discussion  followed  relative  to  materials,  labor  and  cost  of  the 
job.  It  was  then  decided  to  resecure  the  inspection  and  grounding  buss 
plates  to  the  panel.  The  electrician,  on  bended  knee,  held  the  inspection 
plate  against  the  panel  with  his  left  hand.  As  he  reached  for  a screw  on 
the  floor,  he  felt  the  plate  move  inward.  An  electrical  arc  occurred. 

Ten  seconds  later  a much  greater  arc  took  place.  This  latter  arc  destroyed 
the  panel  box  and  set  fire  to  an  electrical  amplifier.  Damage  was  esti- 
mated at  $2,028.  Two  of  the  three  workers  were  burned  and  were  subsequently 
treated . 

Investigation  of  this  incident  revealed  the  following: 

1.  A short  circuit  occurred  when  a metal  support  bracket  gave 
way  and  fell  on  the  energized  line  side  of  a 1,000  ampere  main  circuit 
breaker . 


2.  Instability  of  the  support  bracket  was  probably  due  to  a 
loose  spring-clip  fastener  anchoring  the  bracket  to  a vertical  structural 
member.  This  condition  could  have  resulted  from  vibration  or  corrosion. 

The  installation  implemented  the  following  corrective  measures  to 
prevent  similar  accidents: 
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1.  All  electrical  panels  similar  in  design  to  that  which  was  in- 
volved in  the  accident  were  inspected.  Adverse  conditions  noted  were  cor- 
rected . 


2.  In  the  performance  of  work  on  panels  which  requires  removal 
of  trim  or  cover  plates,  workers  will  visually  inspect  the  mounting  hard- 
ware supporting  breakers.  Repairs  will  be  accomplished  as  necessary. 

3.  On  future  installations  of  electrical  service  equipment  sup- 
plying loads  of  600  amperes  and  above,  design  engineers  will  consider  the 
utilization  of  console  type  panels;  i.e.,  those  having  main  breakers 
mounted  separately  from  branch  breakers . 


VOLUNTEER  AW  AMMOMlT  ON  PLANT 
RECEIVES  JV5C  AWARD  OF  HONOR 

The  National  Safety  Council's  Award  of  Honor  was  presented  to 
Volunteer  Army  Ammunition  Plant  for  its  outstanding  safety  record  achieved 
during  FY  1971. 


Shown  above  at  the  plaque  presentation  are  (left  to  right) 

Mr.  T.  D.  Ronkiewicz,  Chief,  COR  Safety  Office;  LTC  Edward  J.  Bourgeois, 
Commanding  Officer;  Mr.  R.  T.  Recknagel,  Vice-President,  Industrial  Divi- 
sion, Chattanooga  Chapter  of  the  National  Safety  Council,  who  presented 
the  award;  Mr.  Norl  A.  Hamilton,  Plant  Manager  for  the  Operating-Contractor, 
Atlas  Chemical  Industries,  Inc.;  and  Mr.  R.  B.  Freeman,  Safety  Director, 
Atlas  Chemical  Industries,  Inc. 
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Two-wheel  motoring  is  the  fastest  growing  form  of  transportation, 
sport  and  fun  in  the  United  States.  A modern  motorcycle  has  many 
built-in  features  that  are  highly  advantageous  to  the  operator.  The 
operating  controls  are  within  easy  reach,  ready  for  instant  response. 
Cornering,  steering,  braking,  acceleration,  and  maneuvering  have  been 
improved.  The  initial  cost  is  low  and  the  motorcycle  is  economical 
to  operate. 

Almost  two  million  motorcycles  had  been  registered  by  the  end  of 
last  year.  This  doesnit  include  the  trail  and  racing  machines  that 
are  used  exclusively  "off  the  road"  and  need  not  be  registered.  Within 
five  years  the  annual  registration  is  expected  to  reach  one  million  per 
ye  ar . 


At  the  same  time  that  the  number  of  motorcycles  was  increasing  so 
dramatically,  motorcycle  rider  deaths  were  also  increasing.  In  the 
same  5-year  period  that  registrations  increased  by  102  percent.  The 
motorcycle  riders*  death  rate  is  five  times  that  for  automobile  riders. 

For  some  of  the  answers  as  to  why  this  is  so,  go  back  to  some  of 
the  advantages  listed  above.  Unlimited  visibility  is  gained  at  the 
expense  of  personal  protection.  In  collisions  with  other  vehicles  or 
objects,  the  rider  incurs  the  greatest  injury,  not  the  cycle.  Motor- 
cyclists must  use  that  extra  visibility  to  look  out  for  cars  and  peo- 
ple. Pedestrians,  in  particular,  rarely  look  out  for  them. 

Cornering,  steering,  and  maneuvering  are  simple,  but  they  can  be 
dangerous.  Oil  or  grease  spots,  wet  leaves,  gravel,  rocks,  holes, 
bumps,  or  water  on  the  road  can  cause  a skid  or  loss  of  control,  or 
jar  the  handle  bars  out  of  the  rider’s  hands. 

The  most  common  causes  of  motorcycle  accidents  are  the  familiar 
reckless  driving,  failure  to  yield  the  right-of-way,  following  too 
closely  and  excessive  speed.  Automobile  driver  faults  are  the  same 
ones  that  contribute  to  the  majority  of  motorcycle  mishaps. 

There  is  also  plenty  of  evidence  that  motorcycle  drivers  are 
killed  and  injured  in  accidents  because: 

Many  new  riders  lack  adequate  training  and  experience  in  control- 
ling their  vehicles. 
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Riders  are  not  well  enough  informed  of  the  inherent  dangers,  and 
are  not  prepared  to  overcome  hazardous  traffic  situations. 

Pedestrians  and  operators  of  other  types  of  motor  vehicles  are  not 
properly  prepared  to  recognize  and  solve  traffic  problems  involving 
motorcycles.  Some  actually  refuse  to  share  the  road  with  motorcycle 
riders,  and  thus  create  potential  accident  situations. 


In  one  study  of  motorcycle  accidents  it  was  found  that  20  percent 
of  the  injured  persons  were  riding  the  vehicle  for  the  first  or  second 
time.  Seventy  percent  of  the  victims  had  rented  or  borrowed  the  cycle. 

Another  factor  contributing  to  death  and  injury  in  cycle  accidents 
is  that  too  many  riders  do  not  wear  protective  equipment,  such  as  hel- 
mets and  goggles,  or  add  such  vehicle  safety  features  as  crash  bars, 
cowlings  and  windshields. 

From  80  to  90  percent  of  all  reported  motorcycle  accidents  result 
in  some  type  of  injury  to  the  rider.  Of  all  persons  injured,  50  per- 
cent or  more  suffered  some  type  of  head  injury.  From  this  last  figure, 
it  is  easy  to  see  why  safety  helmets  are  the  most  effective  device 
presently  available  for  reducing  the  severity  of  injury.  The  results  of 
one  study  led  to  the  conclusion  that  wearing  a helmet  reduces  the  risk 
of  a fatal  accident  by  about  two-thirds. 

There  is  no  more  reason  to  give  up  motorcycles  because  of  the  poten- 
tial hazard  than  there  is  to  give  up  taking  baths  because  of  the  statis- 
tical dangers  involved  in  using  a bathtub  or  shower.  But  there  are  good 
reasons  for  observing  sound,  sensible  safety  practices. 

Remembering  that  many  new  riders  are  involved  in  accidents  simply 
because  of  a lack  of  experience  and  riding  skill,  the  obvious  answer  is 
to  learn  to  ride  under  the  supervision  of  an  instructor.  This  should 
not  be  a problem.  Motorcycle  dealers  are  qualified  and  anxious  to  make 
sure  that  their  new  customers  start  right  to  drive  right. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  driving  a motorcycle  has  little  similar- 
ity to  driving  a car.  Even  if  you  have  had  some  riding  instruction, 
you  must  know  your  cycle  before  taking  it  into  traffic.  To  be  able  to 
cope  with  unexpected  situations,  you  must  be  completely  familiar  with 
how  it  steers,  how  quickly  it  accelerates,  and  how  to  apply  the  brakes. 
For  safe,  sure  stops,  the  brakes  should  be  applied  in  sequence.  The 
front  brake  may  be  used  to  reduce  speed,  but,  when  coming  to  a stop, 
always  apply  the  rear  brake  first.  Then  ease  down  gently  on  the  front 
brake,  since  it  is  the  more  powerful.  Braking  must  be  gradual,  espe- 
cially on  slippery  surfaces.  When  approaching  a curve,  begin  to  apply 
the  brakes  in  advance  of  the  actual  curve.  Leave  the  tricky  braking 
to  the  racing  professionals. 

The  problem  of  pedestrians  and  operators  of  other  motor  vehicles 
is  best  handled  by  defensive  driving.  Always  keep  the  other  motorist 
in  mind,  and  always  be  prepared  for  possible  driving  errors.  Automo- 
bile drivers  are  accustomed  to  looking  for  and  recognizing  other  mov- 
ing cars  as  possible  hazards,  A motorcycle  or  scooter  is  more  easily 
hidden  and  less  obvious  as  a hazard.  The  average  car  driver  is  not 
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yet  accustomed  to  searching  through  the  maze  of  distractions  surrounding 
him  to  pick  out  a small  fragile,  two-wheel  package  that  may  collide  with 
him. 


Your  cycle  should  be  equipped  with  foot  rests,  handgrips,  muffler, 
and  a permanent  seat  specifically  designed  for  a passenger.  Be  sure 
that  the  horn  is  always  in  working  order,  that  the  cycle  has  rear-view 
mirrors,  reflective  markers  or  paint  on  all  sides,  a reflective  antenna- 
t3qje  rod  with  a small  moving  object  at  the  top,  skid  bars,  good  lights 
and  reflectors.  Always  warm  up  the  engine  thoroughly  before  starting 
out.  Unlike  a car,  a misfire  can  cause  an  accident. 

A motorcycle  accelerates  so  quickly  that  tail-gating  is  a constant 
temptation.  As  with  automobiles,  when  the  speed  increases,  the  distance 
between  you  and  the  vehicle  ahead  must  also  increase.  Allow  about  two 
car  lengths  at  20  miles  per  hour--four  car  lengths  at  40  miles  per  hour, 
and  so  on. 

Wet  weather  or  early  morning  dew  will  make  the  road  surfaces 
slick.  The  grease  strip  down  the  center  of  the  lane,  and  gravel  strewn 
on  the  road  are  other  potentially  slippery  areas.  When  riding,  stay  a 
little  to  the  right  or  left  side  of  the  center  of  the  traffic  lane; 
then  you* 11  avoid  the  grease  and  oil  streak  in  the  center,  the  shoulders 
and  ruts  on  the  right  side,  and  the  chance  of  sideswiping  oncoming  cars 
on  your  left. 

Wear  the  right  protective  clothing  for  two-wheel  motoring.  Bright, 
reflective  clothing  can  be  seen  easily  during  daylight  hours  and  at 
night.  Gloves  and  goggles  or  a face  shield  provide  protection  in  case 
of  a fall.  A protective  helmet  should  be  worn  by  each  person  operating 
or  riding  as  a passenger  on  any  privately-owned  motorcycle,  motor 
scooter,  or  similar  vehicle. 

Helmets  should  be  white  or  international  orange,  without  insignia 
or  other  decorations.  White,  silver-colored,  or  orange  reflective 
materials  in  one-inch  bands  may  be  worn  as  trim  to  increase  night  visi- 
bility, Every  helmet  should  have  a permanently  attached  chin  strap, 
and  the  strap  should  be  fastened. 

There  is  also  the  question  of  passengers.  Their  extra  weight 
creates  a problem  in  controlling  the  cycle.  The  passenger  should  also 
wear  a helmet  and  hang  on  tight  during  starting  or  stopping.  If  you 
'are  riding  with  a passenger,  don* t surprise  him  or  her  with  a sudden 
change  in  speed  or  direction.  Be  sure  that  your  passenger  has  a seat 
and  foot  rest. 

Motorists  and  cyclists  can  share  the  road  together,  but  they  must 
learn  to  live  with  each  other.  The  cyclist  cannot  do  the  automobile 
driver *s  thinking,  but  he  can  think  of  him,  no  matter  who  has  the 

right-of-way.  Above  all,  the  rider  on  the  two-wheelers  should  remember 
that  the  defensive  way  is  the  safe  way.  This  is  the  best  way  to  make 
sure  that  he  and  his  cycle  are  always  welccxne  on  the  road. 

‘ Reprinted  from  United  States  Air  Force 

Aerospace  Maintenance  Safety  magagine 
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Under  a project  commissioned  by  the  US  Public  Health  Service, 

Dr.  Donald  F,  Heulke,  an  anatomist,  and  Dr.  Paul  W.  Gikas,  a pathologist, 
both  of  the  University  of  Michigan,  reconstructed  each  of  the  139  fatal 
accidents  that  occurred  in  the  Ann  Arbor  area  over  a 4-year  period. 

Here  * s what  they  found:  40  Percent  (71)  of  the  177  persons  who  died 

in  the  accidents  would  have  lived  if  they  had  been  wearing  a simple  lap 
belt.  (Of  these,  38  were  killed  by  being  thrown  from  the  car;  33  by 
"secondary  collision"  with  some  part  of  the  interior  of  the  car.)  Twenty 
percent  (35)  more  would  have  been  saved  by  a shoulder  harness  and  belt. 
(Of  these,  32  were  killed  in  the  "secondary  collision.")  Thirty-seven 
percent  (66)  would  have  died,  regardless  of  belts,  in  most  cases  because 
the  passenger  compartment  was  greatly  collapsed. 

Dr.  Heulke  answers  with  cold  statistics  the  occasional  story  of 
someone  who  survived  an  accident  which  would  have  killed  him  if  he  had 
been  belted  in:  '^^^e  have  had  only  one  case  of  a survivor  who  owes  his 

life  to  not  wearing  a seat  belt.  We  have  had  at  least  71  who  owe  their 
deaths  to  not  wearing  one.  Anyone  who  doesn>t  wear  a seat  belt  is 
stupid. " 

Another  statistic  speaks  eloquently  to  those  who  stake  their  lives 
on  their  own  skill  and  caution  --  their  ability  to  avoid  "the  other  guy." 
Of  93  victims  in  multiple-car  accidents,  33  (more  than  a third)  perished 
in  the  car  judged  not  to  be  at  fault. 

- Aerospace  Safety 

United  States  Air  Force 
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A M£LT  miPinCr  mwtt 
VfWi  ^AFB-TY 

Roosevelt  A.  Lockhart,  Manufacturing  Loading 
Sperry  Rand  Corporation,  Louisiana  Army  Ammunition  Plant 


Editor's  Note:  During  monthly  Central  Safety  Board  Meetings  at  Louisiana 

Army  Ammunition  Plant,  it  is  customary  for  a guest  speaker  from  all  levels 
of  management  to  appear  on  the  agenda.  In  the  January  1972  meeting  the 
guest  speaker  was  Mr.  Roosevelt  A.  Lockhart,  a Melt  Building  employee  on 
"D"  Line.  Board  members  were  so  impressed  by  his  presentation  that  it  was 
recommended  that  the  script,  verbatim,  be  forwarded  for  consideration  to 
be  published  in  the  AMC  Safety  Digest. 

"Good  morning  I My  name  is  Roosevelt  Lockhart.  I am  a Heavy  A 
Lineworker  assigned  to  the  Melt  Building  on  'D'  line.  I have  been  working 
at  Louisiana  Army  Ammunition  Plant  for  the  past  six  years  and  have  been  in 
the  "D'  Line  Melt  for  five  of  those  years. 

"During  these  five  years,  I have  learned  many  things  about  a melt 
pour  operation,  but  the  most  important  single  thing  I've  learned  is  to 
always  place  safety  first. 

"There  are  probably  more  severe  potential  hazards  in  a Melt  Building 
than  any  other  type  of  operation  on  the  Plant.  This  is  not  to  say  that  a 
melt  operation  is  dangerous.  It's  just  that  an  accident  in  a melt  due  to 
negligence  or  defective  equipment  would  have  a more  devastating  effect 
that  it  would  in  most  other  operations. 

"The  first  and  probably  most  important  thing  about  working  in  a Melt 
Building  is  that  you  must  understand  every  part  of  your  SOP  before  you  can 
perform  any  job  in  the  building.  Secondly,  you  must  know  all  the  equip- 
ment that  is  used  in  the  melt  pour  operation.  Notice,  I said  that  you 
must  understand  the  SOP  and  know  the  equipment  --  not  just  read  the  SOP 
and  know  what  the  equipment  looks  like.  A lot  of  people  think  that  just 
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reading  and  signing  the  SOP  and  knowing  what  machine  does  which  job  is  all 
it  takes  to  do  any  operation.  That's  not  enough  in  any  building,  but  it 
is  certainly  not  enough  in  a melt. 

"Now  let's  make  a batch  of  powder.  Before  putting  any  explosive  in 
the  system,  we  first  have  to  check  each  piece  of  equipment.  We  check  for 
foreign  matter  in  the  kettles.  We  run  a gauge  under  the  agitator  to  see 
if  there  is  plenty  of  space  between  the  agitator  and  kettle.  We  check  the 
temperatures  on  all  the  melt  and  pour  equipment  --  kettles,  draw  off  lines 
and  multi-pours.  We  check  to  make  sure  all  the  Hills  McCanna  valves  are 
closed.  Only  after  we  know  that  everything  is  in  proper  working  condition 
do  we  add  explosives  to  the  kettles. 

"First  we  add  just  enough  Comp  B flake  to  fill  the  Hills  McCanna 
valves  when  it  melts.  If  you  add  too  much,  you'll  stop  the  opening  to  the 
valve  up  and  the  explosive  won't  pour  when  you  get  the  batch  made.  After 
the  valve  is  filled  with  liquid,  we  start  adding  flake  until  we  get  a 
large  enough  heel  in  the  kettle  that  we  can  start  adding  risers.  We  add 
risers  and/or  flakes  until  the  batch  is  the  proper  size,  allow  it  to  mix 
thoroughly  and  come  to  the  proper  temperature  for  pouring. 

"These  are  some  highlights  about  a Melt  Building  that  you  must  know  to 
perform  the  job: 

"1.  How  to  read  and  understand  all  temperature  controls  that 
govern  the  multi-pour,  holding  tanks,  draw  off  lines  and  kettles. 

"2.  Proper  procedure  for  screening  risers  to  insure  that  no 
foreign  matter  gets  into  the  kettles. 

"3.  You  must  know  the  load  limits  for  each  bay  and  how  much  ex- 
plosives you  can  have  in  each  piece  of  equipment  and  not  to  be  over  the 
load  limit. 


"4.  And  finally,  you  must  stay  alert  to  see  problems  that  might 
come  up  and  watch  the  way  your  fellow  workers  are  doing  their  jobs. 

"As  a matter  of  fact,  during  an  operating  shift  there  are  usually  sev- 
eral visitors,  like  you,  who  come  through  the  Melt  Building  to  observe  the 
operation.  You  probably  never  thought  of  it,  but  you  are  also  being  ob- 
served --  by  me . I watch  for  people  who  have  restricted  articles  such  as 
pens,  pencils,  or  badges  that  can  fall  into  the  kettles  or  some  other 
piece  of  equipment.  We  also  look  for  visitors  who  themselves  might  be 
doing  something  unsafe. 

"In  my  closing  statement,  I want  to  remind  you  all  that  we  believe 
that  safety  is  the  most  important  tool  that  we  work  with  in  a Melt  Build- 
ing." 
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An  employee's  suggestion  has  increased  the  level  of  safety  in 
weapons  test  firing  at  Aberdeen  Proving  Ground,  Maryland.  The  common- 
place key  chain  reel,  a small  case  with  a retractable  two-foot  chain 
and  key  ring,  has  been  adopted  for  use  as  a safety  device  in  the 
operation  of  T-3  firing  boxes.  Worn  on  the  belt  of  an  operator,  this 
reel  may  find  applicability  at  other  AMC  installations  and  activities. 

The  T-3  firing  box,  utilized  in  the  firing  of  rockets  and  other 
weapons,  is  actuated  by  a key-operated  rotary  switch  used  as  a lock- 
out, and  a double  banana  plug  used  as  a jumper.  Both  the  key  switch 
and  jumper,  once  engaged,  are  in  series  with  a push-button  switch,  the 
actuation  of  which  closes  the  circuit  and  fires  the  weapon. 


At  the  suggestion  of 
Mr,  Clyde  E.  Sinclair  of  the 
Supply  Branch,  Technical 
Support  Division,  Materiel 
Test  Directorate,  Aberdeen 
Proving  Ground,  the  key  and 
jumper  plug  were  placed  on 
a retractable  key  chain  reel. 
One  safety  feature  of  the 
reel  (right)  is  that  the  per- 
son responsible  for  operating 
the  firing  box  has  the  lock- 
out key  and  jumper  plug  in 
constant  possession.  The  fir- 
ing circuit  could  not  be  ener- 
gized without  the  individual 
responsible  for  firing  the 
weapon  being  present. 
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Another  safety  improvement 
gained  through  adoption  of  the  reel 
is  the  elimination  of  the  possibi- 
lity of  leaving  either  the  key  or 
plug  in  the  firing  box  since  the  op- 
erator could  travel  no  more  than  two 
feet  without  having  to  disengage  the 
key  and  the  plug  (left).  Also,  the 
potential  for  losing  the  key  and/or 
jumper  plug  would  be  greatly  re- 
duced . 

It  is  believed  that  the  key  chain  reel  can  be  used  for  similar 
purposes  at  other  installations  and  activities  in  remote  firing  or  remote 
demolition  operations.  In  order  to  reassess  the  impact  of  Mr.  Sinclair*s 
suggestion,  it  would  be  appreciated  if  adopting  installations/activities 
would  notify  the  Incentive  Awards  Officer,  Civilian  Personnel  Division, 
Aberdeen  Proving  Ground,  Maryland  21005. 


woeK 
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(fOtPfN  ?HOE  au^ 
HM  A NEW  MEMPEK 

A Letterkenny  Army  Depot  employee  has  been  nominated  for  membership 
into  the  Golden  Shoe  Club,  Paul  M.  West,  a pipefitter  with  the  Depot 
Facilities  Division,  was  assisting  three  fellow  workers  in  the  removal  of 
an  overhead  after-cooler  from  an  air  compressor  room. 

To  facilitate  removal  of  the  250-pound  cooler  which  was  approximately 
70  inches  in  length,  the  workers  rigged  ropes  around  each  end  of  the 
cooler  and  began  to  lower  the  same. 

One  worker  lost  control  of  his 
rope  causing  the  cooler  to  fall 
striking  Mr.  West's  right  foot  as 
posed  in  the  picture  to  the  right. 

He  suffered  a fracture  of  the 
distal  phalanx  of  his  right  great 
toe . 

The  safety  shoe  worn  by  the  employee 
received  a large,  permanent  depression 
of  the  toe  cap.  Wearing  of  safety  shoes 
perhaps  prevented  a more  serious  injury 
from  occurring. 
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OWL  CLUF  m\m 

Mr.  William  R.  Boldosser,  Electronics  Division,  Letterkenny  Army 
Depot,  has  been  nominated  for  membership  in  the  Wise  Owl  Club  of  America. 


Mr.  Boldosser,  a guided 
missile  equipment  repairman, 
was  soldering  wire  into  1/8-inch 
diameter  openings  when  pressure 
placed  on  molten  solder  caused 
back-splashing  of  solder  onto 
the  left  lens  of  his  safety 
glasses.  (See  photo.) 


Analysis  of  the  accident 
indicated  that  the  worker  perhaps 
avoided  sustaining  a serious  eye 
injury  by  wearing  safety  glasses. 


agmy  pepot  Wims.  AMC 

COMMENDATION  TOR  SAFETY  AWARD 
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Seneca  Army  Depot  was  the 
recipient  of  an  AMC  Commendation 
for  Safety  Award  in  recognition  of 
outstanding  safety  performance  dur- 
ing FY  1971. 

Shown  right  to  left  are 
COL  Thomas  A.  Mort,  Commanding 
Officer;  William  J.  Benjamin, 

Safety  Director;  and  Michael 
Saporito,  Executive  Director,  Seneca 
Army  Depot. 


■kirkirk 


mo  OF  HONOe 

Sacramento  Army  Depot  will  receive  the  National  Safety  Council  Award 
of  Honor  for  operating  5,498,726  man-hours  without  a disabling  injury  from 
18  February  1971  to  25  January  1972.  Congratulations  to  all  depot  person- 
nel for  their  contributions  toward  this  award. 
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Here  are  ten  questions  that  will  test  your  knowledge  of  safety  re- 
quirements that  you  will  need  under  different  circumstances.  Answers  to 
these  questions  may  be  found  in  the  AMCR  385-series  and  the  AMC  Supplements 
to  the  AR  385-series.  How  many  can  you  answer  without  referring  to  the 
regulations  ? 


1.  What  essential  training  requirements  must  be  met  by  those  persons 
employed  in  an  agent  (CS)  area? 

Answer  and  reference: 

2.  What  is  the  primary  source  of  weather  information  for  Army  aviation? 
Answer  and  reference: 

3.  What  general  requirements  should  be  considered  for  windows  and  exits 
in  laser  facilities? 

Answer  and  reference : 

4.  What  personnel  protective  measures  should  be  taken  when  transferring 
acid  by  means  of  a blow  case? 

Answer  and  reference: 

5.  Explosive  actuated  fastening  tools  shall  meet  what  requirements? 
Answer  and  reference: 

6.  What  layout  requirements  should  be  met  for  railroad  lines  serving 
hazardous  areas? 

Answer  and  reference: 

7.  What  is  the  storage  compatibility  group  and  quantity-distance  class 
of  EC  Powder? 

Answer  and  reference: 
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8.  What  paragraph  in  the  AMC  Safety  Manual  authorizes  the  use  of 
National  Safety  Council  publications  in  the  formulation  of  local 
safety  standards? 

Answer  and  reference: 

9.  How  many  persons  must  be  present  when  authorized  work  is  to  be  per- 
formed on  energized  circuits? 


10. 


Answer  and  reference : 

What  requirements  must  be  met  when  simultaneous  chemical  investiga- 
tion of  incompatible  materials  is  conducted  in  a laboratory? 

Answer  and  reference: 


AMC  mm 


OF  MERIT  FOR  safety 

Watervliet  Arsenal  has  won  an  AMC  Award  of  Merit  for  Safety  for  their 
superior  achievement  in  accident  prevention  during  FY  1971. 


MG  Henry  A.  Rasmussen,  right. 
Commanding  General,  U.  S.  Army 
Weapons  Command,  is  shown  present- 
ing the  award  to  CC!L  Christopher  S. 
Maggio,  Commanding  Officer, 
Watervliet  Arsenal. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
Watervliet  Arsenal's  safety  program 
received  National  Safety  Council 
recognition  for  excellence  within 
the  same  period. 


mPAV  we  foot-  . 
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Here  are  the  answers  to  the  questions  on  pages  2?  and  28.  A refer- 
ence to  the  pertinent  regulation  and  paragraph  follows  each  answer. 


1.  Before  being  assigned  to  work  in  an  agent  (CS)  area,  all  personnel 

will  be  instructed  in  the  effects  and  characteristics  of  the  agent, 
in  the  use  of  protective  clothing  and  equipment,  and  in  emergency 
procedures.  Each  worker  should  have  at  least  one  controlled  exper- 
ience with  CS  before  beginning  work  in  an  agent  area.  Supervisors 
will  instruct  each  worker  in  that  part  of  the  SOP  that  applies  to  his 
job  and  will  continually  observe  the  operation  to  insure  that  safety 
precautions  are  being  followed  and  that  safety  equipment  is  being 
used.  A continuous  program  of  safety  instructions  and  drills  will  be 
followed.  This  program  will  include  reviews  of  previous  training,  in- 
structions in  new  techniques,  and  drills  in  emergency  procedures  and 
in  the  use  of  protective  clothing  and  equipment.  Reference:  Para- 

graphs 23a,  b and  c,  AMCR  385-104. 

2.  The  primary  weather  information  source  for  Army  aviation  is  the  Air 

Weather  Service  (see  AR  115-12).  Reference:  Paragraph  11a,  AMCR  385- 

26. 

3.  All  windows  in  a laser  facility  should  be  covered  to  prevent  passage 
of  hazardous  beams  into  unauthorized  areas  and  to  reduce  reflective 
surfaces.  Exits  should  comply  with  NFPA  Pamphlet  #101,  "Life  Safety 
Code,"  and  with  local  codes  if  more  restrictive.  Reference:  Para- 
graphs lb  and  c,  Appendix  A,  AMCR  385-29. 

4.  During  actual  acid  blowing  operations,  all  employees  should  retire 

from  the  immediate  vicinity  and  the  apparatus  operated  from  a pro- 
tected position.  A signal  light  or  horn  shall  be  used  to  warn  em- 
ployees that  the  equipment  is  in  operation.  Reference:  Paragraph 

13-4a(2),  AMCR  385-100. 

5.  Explosive  actuated  fastening  tools  used  at  AMC  installations  shall 
meet  all  of  the  requirements  for  design,  operation,  and  maintenance 
found  in  the  latest  edition  of  ANS  A10.3,  Safety  Requirements  for 
Explosive  Actuated  Fastening  Tools.  In  addition,  the  following  pre- 
cautions will  be  observed: 
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a.  Explosive  actuated  fastening  tools  shall  not  be  used  in  explosive 
atmospheres  or  in  other  locations  where  nonsparking  tools  are  re- 
quired o 

b.  Cartridges  will  not  be  carried  in  the  operator's  pockets.  Wood, 
metal,  or  heavy  cardboard  containers  with  means  for  separation  of 
individual  cartridges  should  be  provided  for  storage  of  the  work- 
ing supply  of  cartridges.  Cartridges  should  be  accounted  for  at 
the  end  of  each  workday  or  shift. 

Reference:  Paragraph  9-18,  AMCR  385-100. 

6.  Railroad  lines  serving  hazardous  areas  should  be  looped  and  provide 

at  least  two  ways  of  exit  out  of  the  areas  for  railroad  cars  contain- 
ing explosives  or  highly  flammable  materials.  Reference:  Paragraph 

21-2h,  AMCR  385-100. 

7.  EC  Powder  is  in  storage  compatibility  group  J and  quantity-distance 

class  7.  Reference:  Table  19-1,  AMCR  385-100. 

8.  Paragraph  9-lc,  AMCR  385-100,  authorizes  the  use  of  National  Safety 

Council  publications  in  the  formulation  of  local  safety  standards 
insofar  as  they  do  not  conflict  with  the  requirements  of  AMCR  385- 
100  or  other  Army  and  AMC  regulations.  Reference:  Paragraph  9-lc, 

AMCR  385-100. 

9.  Two  persons  must  be  present  at  all  times  while  work  is  being  performed 

on  energized  circuits.  The  second  person  will  stand  clear,  ready  to 
render  assistance  in  case  of  accident.  Reference:  Paragraph 

6-7b(2)(a),  AMCR  385-100. 

10.  Simultaneous  chemical  investigation  of  incompatible  materials  such  as 
fuel  and  oxidizers,  or  acids  and  cyanides  shall  not  be  conducted  by 
one  person,  nor  in  adjacent  work  areas  that  are  not  separated  in  a 
manner  to  prevent  mixing.  Reference:  Paragraph  4-4b,  AMCR  385-100. 
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The  average  person  takes  for  granted  the  usefulness,  easy  availa- 
bility and  economy  of  electrical  power.  This  easy  familiarity  can  be 
the  source  of  hazards.  The  next  time  you  reach  for  a switch  to  make 
use  of  electrical  energy  you  may  be  in  for  a shock.  The  110  volts  that 
furnish  our  lights  and  power  our  small  home  appliances  are  the  greatest 
electrical  killers  of  all. 


Most  injuries  and  damage  caused  by  electricity  are  avoidable.  The 
individual  exposes  himself  or  his  property  by  a careless  act  of  simple 
neglect.  By  looking  about  in  your  home,  you  may  be  able  to  anticipate 
and  prevent  electrical  accidents.  Here  are  15  points  to  check,  stated 
in  question  and  answer  form. 

1.  Do  you  have  enough  outlets  for  your  appliances?  Little  good 
can  be  said  for  cords  that  connect  several  lights  and  appliances  to  one 
outlet.  They  are  unsightly,  a tripping  hazard,  a source  of  worn  and 
frayed  wires  and  a cause  of  overloaded  circuits.  Cords  should  never  be 
used  as  a substitute  for  permanent  and  properly  installed  wiring.  Have 
additional  outlets  installed  to  meet  all  your  needs. 

2.  Do  your  extension  cords  show  worn  or  frayed  areas  or  any  bare 
wire?  If  they  do,  discard  them  today,  for  they  are  a likely  source  of 
injury  or  fire. 

3.  Do  each  of  your  appliances,  cords,  and  plugs  bear  the  Underwriters* 
Laboratories  label?  This  shows  the  product  has  been  tested  and  meets 
basic  requirements  for  safety.  Look  for  the  label  before  you  buy. 

4.  Do  your  lights  dim  when  certain  appliances  are  turned  on?  The 
circuit  may  be  overloaded.  Most  lighting  circuits  are  fused  at  15  amps. 
Consult  your  electrician  about  additional  circuits. 
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5.  Do  you  have  any  extension  cords  than  run  under  rugs  or  between 
a door  and  its  frame?  These  are  an  open  invitation  for  trouble.  Their 
covering  may  become  frayed  and  their  wires  exposed.  The  appliances 
should  be  moved  or  new  outlets  installed. 

6.  Do  all  outlet  boxes  and  switches  have  cover  plates?  Cover  all 
bare  wires  or  connections  before  somebody  touches  them. 

7.  Can  you  reach  a light,  a small  radio,  or  other  electrical 
appliance  from  your  bathtub  or  shower?  Avoid  a call  for  the  coroner  - 
don*t  do  it! 

8.  Are  all  appliances  and  portable  electric  tools  properly  grounded? 
If  they  are  not  grounded,  a shock  awaits  you.  It  will  certainly  be 
unpleasant  and  it  can  be  fatal. 


9.  Do  you  know  what  you  should  do  if  a fuse  blows?  Turn  off  the 
master  switch.  Locate  the  blown  fuse  and  unplug  the  appliances  on  that 
circuit,  (There  should  be  a list  on  the  fuse  box  door  to  show  the  cir- 
cuit for  each  fuse.)  You  have  a short  somewhere  on  the  circuit  or  it 
has  been  overloaded.  Do  not  attempt  to  change  the  fuse  in  the  dark. 
Make  certain  you  are  standing  on  a dry  floor. 

10.  Do  you  grasp  the  wire  to  pull  plugs  from  their  outlets?  This 
may  damage  the  plugs  and  create  an  opportunity  for  an  accident  if  the 
wire  connections  become  exposed.  Pull  on  the  plug  you  want  to  discon- 
nect . 


11.  Are  your  extension  cord  lights  protected  by  guards?  Unless 
they  are  you  may  be  exposing  yourself  to  cuts  from  broken  glass  as  well 
as  an  electrical  shock. 

12.  Do  you  leave  electrical  appliances  and  the  television  on  when 
no  one  is  in  the  house?  As  an  aid  to  fire  prevention,  turn  them  off. 

13.  Does  your  television  set  have  a properly  installed  back  plate? 
Make  certain  it  has.  The  electrical  hazards  offered  by  the  television 
set  are  especially  dangerous.  Never  remove  the  back  plate  while  the 
set  is  plugged  in. 

14.  Do  you  disconnect  the  circuit  before  attempting  to  replace  a 
broken  bulb?  It  is  also  wise  to  use  insulated  pliers  when  you  remove 
the  bulb  base. 

15.  Do  you  use  a lamp  socket  as  a source  of  current  for  an 
appliance?  A wall  outlet  should  be  used. 

A few  minutes  spent  taking  a good  look  about  your  home  may  prevent 
a fire,  an  unpleasant  shock,  an  injury,  or  even  a fatality. 
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